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Ik-ansportotion 


Webshe  Offers  Accessible 
Trcnsporlulioii  Infomialion 


Iberta  Transportation  and  Utilities  (ATU)  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  set  of  webpages  dedicated  to  accessible  trans- 
portation options  throughout  our  province. 

The  pages  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Alberta  Public  Inter-com- 
munity Passenger  Transportation  Guide,  an  on-line  resource  aimed 

at  helping  Albertans 
planning  trips  be- 
tween communities 
in  our  province. 

The  site  provides 
a list  of  local  accessi- 
ble transportation 
systems  available  in 
each  community  and 
how  to  contact  them. 
Details  of  the  trans- 
portation system  are  provided  for  some  communities — booking 
method,  residency  requirements  and  attendant  policy,  for  example. 

The  site  also  provides  additional  information  about  carriers  that 
provide  transportation  between  communities.  This  includes  the  type 
of  service,  onboard  washrooms,  if  reservations  are  required,  and 
contact  numbers.  For  more  information,  check  out  the  website 
(www.tu.gov.ab.ca/pol040.htm).  ♦ 


Calgary's  Merle  Hickey  (above)  was  one  of  two  Albertans  competing 
at  this  year's  Mobility  Cup  regatta  for  sailors  with  disabilities  in 
Vancouver.  Hickey,  who  has  MS,  won  the  event's  Silver  Fleet.  Dale 
Keith,  also  of  Calgary,  finished  11th  in  the  Gold  Fleet. 


Calgary  Handi-Bus  Wins  Again:  For  the  third  time,  Calgary  Handi-Bus  has  been 
honoured  as  Canada  Transit  System  of  the  Year  in  the  Large  Specialized  Transit 
Service  Category.  At  its  annual  convention  in  June,  the  Canadian  Urban  Transit 
Association  presented  Calgary  Handi-Bus  with  the  National  Transit  Award.  Key 
innovations  in  customer  service,  safety,  efficiency  and  reliability  were  factors  in  the 
selection  of  Handi-Bus  as  the  1998  recipient. 

AccaSSible  Rental  Van  Available:  A 1989  Ford  Clubwagon,  adapted  with  a 
Vangator  lift,  lowered  floor  and  tie  down  system,  is  available  for  rent  through  Rent- 
A-Wreck  in  Leduc  (986-3335).  Plans  to  install  a six  way  power  seat,  hand  controls, 
left  foot  accelerator  and  spinner  knobs  are  in  the  works.  The  van,  which  is  rented  on 
a daily  or  weekly  basis,  was  donated  by  CPA  Alberta.  CPA  claims  it  is  the  only 
accessible  rental  van  available  in  Alberta.  ♦ 
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Executive  Director's  Update 


Alberta  Project  Gets  World  Exposure 


>^Elaine  Chapelle 


am  learning  to  trust  in  the  unfolding 
universe.  Once  again,  what  I needed 
delivered  itself  up  to  me  just  in  time. 

In  September  1997,  the  Premier’s  Coun- 
cil received  an  invitation  to  submit  a pres- 
entation proposal  for  the  15th  Biennial 
World  Volunteer  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Volunteer  Effort 
(lAVE),  to  be  held  in  Edmonton  from  Au- 
gust 23-27,  1998.  We  responded  that  we 
would  very  much  like  to  participate  in  the 
form  of  a panel  discussion  session. 

Our  proposal  was  accepted  and  we  were 
officially  part  of  this  important  conference 
that  brought  together  2,700  people  from 
around  the  world. 

lAVE  was  created  in  1970  as  a world- 
wide non-profit  organization  to  encourage 
and  promote  volunteering  among  caring 
people  of  all  nations.  It  promotes  the  work 
of  volunteers  and  the  value  of  volunteering, 
linking  people  and  organizations  involved 
in  volunteering  worldwide.  Through  lAVE, 
volunteering  is  realized  as  a global  force  for 
social  change  and  economic  development. 

The  1998  lAVE  conference  was  organ- 
ized and  sponsored  by  the  Wild  Rose  Foun- 
dation with  support  from  V olunteer  Canada. 
The  conference  theme  encouraged  consid- 
eration of  how  volunteer  effort  will  move  us 
forward  into  the  next  millennium. 

I had  absolutely  no  idea  specifically  what 
we  would  talk  about,  or  who  the  members 
of  the  panel  would  be,  but  I figured  that  we 
had  enough  time  to  sort  out  the  details.  By 
early  June,  however,  I still  hadn’t  identified 
a plan  and  the  clock  continued  ticking. 

The  perfect  opportunity  presented  itself 
later  that  month  when  I met  with  representa- 
tives of  a project  called  Leadership  Today. 
This  exciting  initiative,  spearheaded  by  the 
A AMR  - Alberta  Chapter  in  partnership  with 
AARC,  provides  people  with  disabilities 
with  training  in  various  leadership  skills 
needed  to  fully  participate  on  boards  and 
councils  and  with  other  community  groups. 

Although  the  training  to  date  has  focused 
on  persons  with  developmental  disabilities. 


the  curriculum  is  generic  enough  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  persons  with  any  type  of 
disability. 

Training  focuses  in  a number  of  impor- 
tant areas:  self-advocacy,  human  and  legal 
rights,  rights  and  responsibilities,  boards  and 
committees,  meeting  procedures,  support 
workers’  role  in  facilitating  leadership  of 
people  with  developmental  disabilities, 
board  members’  role  in  supporting  mean- 
ingful involvement  of  people  with  disabili- 
ties, and  Steven  Covey’s  The  7 Habits  of 
Highly  Effective  People. 

After  learning  more  about  the  program, 
it  became  clear  to  me  that  it  was  highly  worth- 
while and  successful — and  definitely  the 
type  of  initiative  that  was  deserving  of  ex- 
posure at  a venue  such  as  the  lAVE  confer- 
ence. The  program’ s representatives  agreed 
to  join  me  in  making  a panel  presentation. 

I assumed  the  role  of  host.  I was  joined 
on  the  panel  by  several  of  the  principal  part- 
ners in  the  Leadership  Today  initiative. 

Gail  Davis,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Alberta  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
tres, opened  the  discussion  by  describing 
the  history,  purpose  and  curriculum  of  the 
project,  and  showing  a short  video  of  a week- 
long  training  session. 

Andrea  Ingraham,  a media  representa- 
tive and  self-advocate  with  a disability  or- 
ganization in  V ulcan,  shared  her  perspective 
as  amember  of  the  Leadership  Today  project 
committee  since  its  inception  and  as  a par- 
ticipant and  co-leader  in  the  videotaped 
training  session. 

Norm  McLeod,  Chief  Executive  Officer 
with  the  Persons  with  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Provincial  Board,  talked  about  how 
involving  people  with  disabilities  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Provincial  Board’ s commit- 
ment to  including  the  voices  of  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  in  advisory,  plan- 
ning and  decision-making  processes. 

Thanks  to  the  opportunity  provided  by 
the  lAVE  conference,  we  broadcasted  the 
success  of  this  made-in- Alberta  initiative  to 
an  international  audience.  We  received  a 


very  positive  response  from  delegates  to  our 
session,  which  was  attended  by  persons  from 
across  Canada,  as  well  as  representatives 
from  Africa,  Singapore  and  Australia.  It’s 
possible  that  similar  projects  in  other  coun- 
tries will  be  modelled  on  what  has  been  cre- 
ated here.  ♦ 

Currently,  the  Leadership  Today  pro- 
gram is  continuing  with  a targeted  focus  on 
completing  development  of  a “train  the 
trainer”  curriculum.  Additionally,  devel- 
opment of  a curriculum  is  underway  to  teach 
boards  how  to  fully  include  persons  with 
disabilities  as  members  and  support  work- 
ers how  to  provide  non-intrusive  support  to 
a person  with  a disability  so  that  he/she  can 
participate  in  leadership  activities. 

For  more  information  on  the  Leadership 
Today  program,  contact  Sandra  Mak,  VRRI 
Research  Department,  at  403/284-1121. 
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Technology 


'^leaiy-rigged"  Gadget  on  the  Net 


om  Jeary’s  passion  is  helping  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  take  control  of 
their  lives. 

Jeary,  who  lives  in  Waterloo,  Ontario, 
has  a unique  hobby — he  builds  assistive 
devices  for  people  at  little  or  no  cost.  In  the 
past  25  years,  he’s  built  television  remote 
controls,  beach  wheelchairs,  book  holder/ 
page  turners,  jar  openers,  special  switches, 
and  much  more — all  for  people  with  a wide 
variety  of  disabilities.  Since  retiring  in  1 996 
from  a successful  career  as  a stockbroker, 
he’s  dedicated  himself  almost  full-time  to 
his  “hobby”. 

He  prefers  building  devices  that  aren’t 
available  in  stores  or  inexpensive  versions 
of  products  commercially  available. 

His  remote  controls  particularly  reveal 
his  ingenuity.  One  version,  for  example, 
consists  of  a puck-shaped  switch  wired  to  a 
regular  TV  remote.  The  switch  lies  on  the 
viewer’ s pillow  and  is  pressed  with  a cheek 
to  change  the  channel.  Dozens  of  “Jeary- 
rigged”  remote  controls  are  being  used  by 
severely  disabled  residents  of  Kitchener’s 
Freeport  Health  Centre. 

“I  love  problem  solving,”  says  Jeary,  who 
is  62.  “The  very  fact  that  there  is  a disabled 
person  out  there  that  can’t  do  something 
that  you  and  I take  for  granted  is  a challenge 
to  me.  I love  to  spend  hours  and  hours  dream- 
ing and  sketching  up  some  gizmo  that  will 
make  it  possible.” 

He  says  his  love  of  workshop  tinkering 
comes  from  his  father,  an  electrician  who 
was  “always  dreaming  up  some  new  gadget 
or  another  in  his  little  shop  in  the  basement.” 

Jeary  began  applying  his  aptitude  and 
training  (he  has  degrees  in  science  and  engi- 
neering) to  creating  assistive  devices  after 
visiting  a centre  for  children  with  disabili- 
ties in  1972.  “There,  I saw  many  children 
with  various  degrees  of  paralysis  strapped 
into  adult  sized  wheelchairs  and  unable  to 
be  mobile  because  they  simply  couldn’t 
reach  the  wheels.  I got  involved  in  design- 
ing and  building  eight  miniature  wheelchairs 
that  allowed  the  kids  to  independently  go  all 


Tom  Jeary  in  his  work- 
shop. The  inset  shows 
an  excellent  example 
of  Jeary's  handi- 
work— an  adapted  TV 
remote  control  that 
makes  switching 
channels  a breeze  for 
someone  with  little 
hand  strength. 


over  the  centre.  The  look  of  joy  on  their 
faces  when  I delivered  these  special  units 
was  awesome.  Except  for  a few  years  when 
I got  busy  in  the  corporate  rat  race,  I’ve  been 
hooked  ever  since.” 

Clearly,  Jeary  isn’t  in  it  for  the  money 
(he  asks  recipients  to  pay  only  costs  for  raw 
materials,  most  of  which  are  usually  ob- 
tained through  salvage  and  donations).  “I 
consider  myself  the  luckiest  guy  I know  to 
have  this  ‘hobby’  where  I get  such  tremen- 
dous satisfaction  and  everybody  benefits.” 

Recently,  in  the  spirit  of  giving  and  shar- 
ing information,  he  developed  an  Internet 
website  where  you  can  view  photos  and 
diagrams  of  some  45  devices  and  gadgets 
that  have  been  built. 

The  website  exemplifies  the  power  of 
the  Internet.  Not  only  can  anyone  with 
Internet  access  gain  an  insight  to  Jeary’s 
designs,  they  can  also  contribute  their  own 
ideas  by  e-mail.  Jeary  asks  other  “gadgetry 
engineers”  to  submit  a description  of  the 
problem,  its  solution,  and  photos  or  diagrams 
of  the  design. 

“I  feel  sure  that  in  every  community  of 
any  size  there  are  people  who  are  involved  in 
this  kind  of  volunteer  work,”  he  says.  “The 


problem  is  we  don’t  know  each  other  and 
don’t — until  now — have  a way  to  share  our 
ideas.  Thus  was  bom  the  idea  of  a website.’' 

In  the  four  months  since  inception.  Jeary 
says  the  site  has  had  more  than  2,000  hits. 
“It’s  my  dream  that  the  site  will  continue  to 
grow  and  provide  a vast  pool  of  freely-shared 
ideas.  Even  in  its  infancy,  the  record  shows 
that  a growing  number  of  people,  some  in 
far  off  places,  have  been  helped  as  a direct 
result  of  the  site  being  there.  Isn’t  the  Internet 
wonderful?  On  the  web  the  whole  world  is 
in  the  same  room.” 

Jeary,  who  has  been  married  for  42  years 
and  has  four  children  and  nine  grandchil- 
dren, says  he’s  made  a long  term  commit- 
ment to  finance  and  maintain  the  site. 
“Perhaps,  in  a small  way,  I can  repay  soci- 
ety for  my  many  blessings.” 

To  those  familiar  with  the  Tetra  Society, 
a not-for-profit  organization  that  puts  vol- 
unteer engineers  in  contact  with  people  with 
disabilities,  Jeary’s  work  will  seem  vaguely 
similar.  In  fact,  Jeary  works  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  Tetra,  and  advertises  that  fact 
on  his  website. 

For  more  information,  check  out  Jeary’s 
website  ( WWW. workshopsolutions.com).  ♦ 
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Council  Update 


New  Council  Members  Appointed 


Bs  the  final  step  in  restructuring,  14 
Albertans  were  appointed  to  the  Pre- 
mier’s Council  on  September  23  by 
Health  Minister  Halvar  Jonson. 

‘ ‘This  new  Council  is  made  up  of  a unique 
group  of  people  who  will  bring  a special 
blend  of  skills  and  experience  to  the  table 
over  the  next  three  year  term,”  said  Mr. 
Jonson  in  announcing  the  appointments. 

The  14  appointees  were  chosen  from  a 
list  of  94  possible  candidates.  All  candi- 
dates were  screened  and  interviewed  by  a 
review  panel  chaired  by  Dr.  Fran  Vargo, 
former  Executive  Director  of  the  Council. 

Of  the  14  Council  members,  eight  repre- 
sent persons  with  disabilities,  one  represents 
Children’ s Services,  two  represent  Regional 
Health  Authorities  and  three  represent  the 
public.  The  appointments  are  effective  im- 
mediately and  run  through  September,  200 1 . 
As  previously  announced,  the  Council’ s new 
Chair  is  MLA  Rob  Lougheed. 

The  new  Council  will  meet  for  the  first 
time  on  November  13,  1998. 

Representing  Persons  with 
Disabilities 

Anne  Belohorec  of  Sherwood  Park  has 
been  reappointed  to  the  Council.  Anne  is  a 
registered  nurse,  and  has  extensive  experi- 
ence working  with  issues  surrounding  MS. 

Shirley  Dupmeier  of  Medicine  Hat  has 
been  reappointed  to  the  Council.  She  is  cur- 
rently involved  in  volunteer  activities  such 
as  Summit  98,  Safe  Community  Coalition, 
Senior  Wellness  Programs  for  the  Palliser 
Health  Region,  and  other  community  work. 

Gerald  Gordey  of  Vegreville  has  been 
an  active  community  representative.  He  has 
held  positions  as  a County  Councillor, 
school  board  Chair,  Lodge  Foundation  board 
Chair,  representative  of  the  Vegreville 
Health  Unit  board,  and  an  advisory  member 
of  a voluntary  hospital  board. 

Judy  Hellevang  of  Calgary  is  currently 
the  Director  of  Child’s  Way  Child  Care 
Centre.  As  a volunteer,  she  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Developmental  Disabilities 


Resource  Centre  of  Calgary  for  six  years, 
and  has  built  strong  relationships  working 
with  persons  in  the  developmentally  disa- 
bled community. 

Jim  Killick  of  St.  Albert  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  field  of  community 
rehabilitation  in  Alberta  for  approximately 
20  years  in  areas  of  counselling,  program 
development  and  administration.  Until  re- 
cently, he  was  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Easter  Seal  Ability  Council,  and  has  since 
been  involved  as  a participant  in  commu- 
nity volunteer  associations. 

Carrielynne  Lamouche  of  Gift  Lake  is 
a member  of  the  Gift  Lake  Metis  Settlement 
Council,  responsible  for  education  and  so- 
cial issues.  She  provides  support  in  the  area 
of  social  programming  and  has  been  very 
involved  on  organizing  committees.  She  is 
currently  coordinating  the  Eirst  Elders’  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Metis  Settlements. 

Margaret  MacCabe  of  Edmonton  is  cur- 
rently working  on  her  postgraduate  diploma 
in  Health  Promotion.  She  has  been  actively 
involved  in  therapeutic  recreation  programs 
and  health  promotion  for  persons  with  dis- 
abilities. 

Patricia  Pardo  of  Calgary  is  currently 
the  Coordinator  of  the  Disability  Resource 
Centre,  University  of  Calgary,  and  special- 
izes in  diversity  training  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities. She  has  been  a Director  of  several 
community  organizations,  including  the 
United  Way  of  Calgary,  Volunteer  Centre 
of  Calgary,  and  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Rehabilitation  and  Work. 

Representing  Children's  Services 

Andrea  Fugeman-Millar  of  Millarville 
is  currently  the  co-Chair  of  the  Region  3 
Children  & Eamily  Services  Authority.  She 
is  a barrister  & solicitor  practicing  Aborigi- 
nal law,  and  is  a tribunal  member  for  the 
Alberta  Racing  Corporation.  She  has  been  a 
volunteer  for  many  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Indian  Friendship  Centre  of  Calgary 
and  the  Aboriginal  Community  Services 
Association. 


Representing  Regional  Health 
Authorities 

Sandra  Newhouse  of  Calgary  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Calgary  Regional  Health  Author- 
ity. She  has  served  as  a volunteer  and 
member  of  the  Regional  Steering  Commit- 
tee for  Children  and  Family  Services,  Sal- 
vation Army  Agape  Manor  Hospice,  Grace 
Hospital  Foundation,  and  the  Alberta  Reha- 
bilitation Council  for  the  Disabled. 

George  Schmidt  of  High  Level  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Northwestern  Regional  Health 
Authority.  He  has  served  in  many  commu- 
nity service  positions,  including  Councillor 
of  the  Town  of  High  Level  and  senior  man- 
agement positions  in  health  care  organiza- 
tions. He  is  a founding  member  of  the 
Northwest  Corridor  Development  Corpo- 
ration and  a former  director  of  the  Alberta 
Foster  Care  Association. 

Representing  the  Public 

Gordon  Bullivant  of  Calgary  is  a psy- 
chologist and  learning  disabilities  special- 
ist. He  is  Executive  Director  of  the  Eoothills 
Academy,  a centre  for  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities.  He  is  a former  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Learning  Disabilities  Association 
of  Canada,  and  has  been  active  in  the  spe- 
cial needs  community  for  over  30  years. 

Ruth  Peterson  of  Edmonton  was  a reg- 
istered nurse  who  helped  establish  the  first 
Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  Alberta  in  the 
1950s.  She  has  been  active  on  several  com- 
mittees regarding  people  with  physical  dis- 
abilities, and  was  appointed  to  the  Klufus 
committee  to  assess  the  needs  of  and  services 
for  persons  with  disabilities  in  the  late  1970s. 

Lionel  Remillard  of  Bonny  ville  has  had 
a long  career  as  an  educator.  He  brings  with 
him  extensive  experience  working  with  peo- 
ple with  disabilities.  He  was  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Smoky  River  District 
Association  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped 
and  former  President  of  the  Alberta  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Mentally  Handicapped,  and 
has  served  as  a volunteer  with  several  other 
community  organizations.  ♦ 
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Employment 


Venturing  Into  Entrepreneurship 


ntrepreneurs  with  disabilities  face 
limited  opportunities  due  to  a lack 
of  capital  and  specialized  assistance. 
Last  year.  Western  Economic  Diversifica- 
tion ( WD)  developed  the  Entrepreneurs  with 
Disabilities  Initiative  to  reduce  these  barri- 
ers. Until  now,  the  program  has  only  been 
available  in  rural  locations. 

WD  recently  announced  a new  program 
called  Ventures,  which  operates  under  the 
Entrepreneurs  with  Disabilities  Initiative 
and  is  designed  to  offer  services  to  people 
living  in  Edmonton  (a  similar  program 
should  soon  be  in  place  in  Calgary). 

Ventures  provides  training  and  business 
support  to  entrepreneurs  with  disabilities 
who  want  to  pursue  self-employment.  Ven- 
tures is  delivered  through  a partnership 
among  the  Distinctive  Employment 
Counseling  Services  of  Alberta  (DECSA), 
the  Edmonton  Community  Loan  Fund  and 
YMCA’ s Enterprise  Centre.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, entrepreneurs  with  disabilities  have 
access  to  resources,  including  capital,  in- 
formation and  technology.  Ventures  will 
also  increase  the  awareness  of  business  as- 
sistance and  services  among  the  disability 
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Ventures  can  help  people  with  disabilities 
discover  the  benefits  of  self-employment 


community  and  improve  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  entrepreneurs  with  disabilities. 

Interested  applicants  should  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

• must  have  a disability; 

• have  a goal  to  become  an  entrepreneur; 

• want  to  be  financially  self-sufficient; 

• be  a resident  of  the  Metro  Edmonton  area; 

• have  a realistic  business  idea. 

The  program  provides: 

• an  initial  assessment  to  determine 
strengths  and  assess  the  business  idea; 


• help  to  identify  unique  skills  and  strate- 
gies that  will  help  achieve  the  self-em- 
ployment goal; 

• entrepreneurial  training  and  support  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  business: 

• access  to  small  business  loans: 

• mentoring  and  management  advice  from 
experienced  business  men  and  women; 

• follow-up/continued  business  support. 

The  Edmonton  Community  Loan  Fund 

is  responsible  for  assessing  an  applicant's 
eligibility  for  a small  business  loan.  The 
terms  of  the  loans  are  as  follows: 

• the  small  business  loan  maximum  is 
$70,000  for  a realistic  business  venture; 

• no  collateral  is  required  on  smaller  loans; 

• interest  rate  is  prime  rate  plus  2%; 

• the  loan  repayment  .schedule  can  be  up  to 
five  years; 

• there  are  no  age  restrictions. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about 
this  or  other  programs  and  services  offered, 
contact: 

Mr.  Roger  Williams,  DECSA 
Tel.  (403)  474-2500/TTY  (403)  47 1 -9635  or 
Western  Economic  Diversification  (WD) 
1-888-338-9378  http://www.wd.gc.ca  ♦ 
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Calgaiy  Company  Offers  Specialized  Entrepreneurship  Training 


algary -based  KTG  Enterprises  Inc.  has  teamed  up  with 
Human  Resources  Development  Canada  to  offer  a train- 
I I ing  program  to  entrepreneurs  with  disabilities. 

KTG  would  appear  uniquely  qualified  to  offer  these  serv- 
ices— two  of  the  company’s  principals,  president  Kate  Thrasher 
and  associate  Mickey  Meraw,  administered  the  Alberta  govern- 
ment’s highly  successful  Capability  Plus  Program  during  the 
early  90’ s (this  program  offered  business  training  and  loans  to 
entrepreneurs  with  disabilities).  Additionally,  KTG  says  it  has 
helped  launch  some  300  healthy  new  businesses  in  Calgary  dur- 
ing the  past  two  and  a half  years. 

KTG’s  clients,  including  those  with  disabilities,  receive  one- 
on-one  training  in  every  aspect  of  owning,  operating  and  manag- 
ing a small  business  while  they  prepare  a business  plan  for  their 
venture.  Each  client  is  assigned  a “team  leader”  who  is  joined  by 


specialists,  including  financial,  marketing,  research  and  industry 
representatives. 

“We  work  hand  in  glove  with  our  clients  through  skill  transfer 
to  ensure  their  business  will  be  successful,”  says  Thrasher.  “Ses- 
sions are  scheduled  at  a time  and  place  convenient  to  both  parties, 
providing  the  flexibility  often  required  by  the  client.'’  She  adds 
that  the  process  takes  about  three  to  four  months. 

Human  Resources  Development  Canada,  through  its  Oppor- 
tunity Fund,  picks  up  all  costs  for  program  participants.  To  be 
eligible,  applicants  must  have  a business  idea,  some  skills  and 
experience  related  to  the  idea,  and  some  financial  resources  or 
access  to  start-up  funds  to  put  into  their  business.  Participants 
must  also  have  a permanent  disability  and  currently  receive  so- 
cial assistance  or  disability  benefits. 

For  more  information,  contact  KTG  at  403/543-1450.  ♦ 
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Supports 


Empowering  Communities 

Regionalized  services  for  adults  with  developmental  disabilities  are  running  smoothly 


ollowing  the  lead  of  other  regional- 
ized programs,  Alberta  and  Family 
Social  Services  (AFSS)  has  turned 
over  control  of  services  for  some  8,000  adult 
Albertans  with  developmental  disabilities 
to  a system  of  community  governance. 

Completion  of  the  transfer  of  power  from 
the  department  to  the  Persons  with  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  (PDD)  Provincial 
Boardofficially  took  place  on  April  1, 1998, 
although  planning  for  the  transfer  began 
years  ago. 

The  PDD  Provincial  Board  actually  over- 
sees the  operations  of  six  Community  PDD 
Boards,  as  well  as  a Foundation  Board  and  a 
Facility  Board  for  Michener  Centre.  Each 
B oard  has  a Chief  Executive  Officer  to  over- 
see provision,  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
services.  Total  funding  for  all  Boards  dur- 
ing the  1998/99  fiscal  year  is  $265  million. 

The  Provincial  Board  approves  regional 
service  delivery  plans,  establishes  policies, 
allocates  funding  and  resources,  and  moni- 
tors and  assesses  Community  Boards,  the 
Foundation  Board  and  the  Michener  Centre 
Facility  Board  (established  in  1996).  The 
Provincial  Board  will  also  work  with  gov- 
ernment and  other  public  and  private  bodies 
to  coordinate  the  provision  of  services. 

Community  Boards  are  charged  with 
determining  local  priorities,  developing  and 
implementing  a service  plan,  allocating 
funding  and  overseeing  service  dehvery . The 
Foundation  Board  is  responsible  for 
fundraising  and  managing  endowments  for 
capital  purchases,  research  and  pilot 
projects.  The  Michener  Centre  Facility 
Board  determines 
priorities,  allocates  * 
funding  and  over-  • 
sees  service  deliv-  • 


PDD  Facility  Board  (Michener  Centre) 

Determines  priorities,  allocates 
funding  and  oversees  delivery  of 
services  for  Michener  Centre  only. 


ery  at  the  institution,  which  is  located  in 
Red  Deer. 

The  Alberta  Government  retains  some 
responsibility  for  determining  program  di- 
rection, setting  standards,  monitoring  out- 
comes and  providing  funding.  Staff  remain 
employees  of  AFSS  and  report  to  the  new 
Boards  through  the  respective  CEOs. 

“This  new  community-based  structure 
will  give  local  communities  more  opportu- 
nities to  plan  and  deliver  services  that  spe- 
cifically meet  the  unique  needs  of  adults 
with  disabilities  in  their  region,”  said  Dr. 
Lyle  Oberg,  Minister  of  Family  and  Social 
Services,  in  announcing  the  transfer  in  April. 
How  good  was  Oberg’ s prediction?  Accord- 
ing to  at  least  two  community  representa- 
tives of  people  with  developmental 
disabilities,  it’s  a case  of  “so  far,  so  good.” 

“I  think  (the  PDD  Boards)  hold  a great 
deal  of  promise  for  the  future,”  says  Phil 
Stephan,  a former  Premier’s  Council  Mem- 
ber who  is  Director  of  Parkland  Commu- 
nity Living  and  Supports  Society,  a Red  Deer 
not-for-profit  agency  that  operates  a vari- 
ety of  housing  and  support  programs  for 
adults  with  developmental  disabilities. 


Alberta  Family  & Sodal  Services 
Minister:  Dr.  Lyle  Oberg 

Provides  broad  program  direction, 
sets  standards,  monitors  outcomes, 
provides  funding,  and  remains 
accountable  for  entire  system. 


PDD  Provincial  Board 
Chair:  Bert  Sparrow 

Approves  regional  plans,  establishes 
policies,  allocates  funding,  moni- 
tors all  other  boards. 


“Very  clearly,  you  can  see  that  some  of  the 
mistakes  that  occurred  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  regional  health  authority  boards 
have  not  been  repeated  during  the  develop- 
ment of  PDD  Boards.” 

“It’ s still  fairly  early  to  know  exactly  how 
things  are  going  to  work  out,”  says  Bruce 
Uditsky,  Executive  Director  of  the  Alberta 
Association  for  Community  Living 
(AACL).  “I  think  the  Boards  are  very  in- 
volved in  getting  community  input  right 
now.  But  I think  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
increasing  amount  of  community  consulta- 
tion processes  that  are  now  in  place  is  quite 
promising.  They’ve  set  broad  value  state- 
ments and  those  are  all  very  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  inclusion  and  community 
living  and  the  (PDD  Community  Govern- 
ance) Act  itself,  and  I think  that  bodes  well.” 
Both  Stephan  and  Uditsky  point  out  that 
AFSS  staff  are  gradually  getting  used  to  re- 
porting to  the  Boards — in  essence,  the  com- 
munity— rather  than  the  bureaucracy. 

“There’s  not  as  much  red  tape  tied  into 
the  system  as  there  was  in  the  past,”  says 
Stephan.  “From  our  perspective,  in  the  tran- 
sition, what  we  have  seen  at  the  highest  lev- 
els is  a shift  away  from  responsibility  to 
government  and  the  bureaucracy  to  respon- 
sibility to  the  community  to  try  to  better 
address  community  needs.” 

The  result,  according  to  Uditsky,  is  that 
some  service  recipients  with  unique  needs 
have  already  experienced  a greater  degree 
of  responsiveness.  “With  individual  situa- 
tions that  somehow  didn’t  fit  the  tight  rules 
of  before,  I think  we’re  seeing  more  flex- 
ibility and  much 
quicker  response  to 
those  kinds  of  cir- 
cumstances.” 


Six  PDD  Community  Boards 

Determine  local  priorities,  develop 
service  delivery  plans,  implement 
approved  service  delivery  plans, 
allocate  funding. 


PDD  Foundation  Board 

Responsible  for  public  fundraising 
and  managing  endowments  for 
capital  purchases,  research  and 
pilot  projects. 
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But  Uditsky  cautions  that  the  new  sys- 
tem— and  government’s  commitment  to  it — 
is  in  store  for  significant  challenge.  “The 
major  dilemma  that  remains  is  Michener 
Centre,”  says  Uditsky.  He  explains  that  the 
Provincial  PDD  Board,  with  support  of  all 
Community  Boards,  is  attempting  to  set  a 
new  direction  for  the  institution,  which  now 
houses  a fraction  of  residents  who  once  lived 
there  during  the  60s  and  70s. 

Uditsky  says  that  the  Provincial  PDD 
Board  is  attempting  to  write  safeguards  into 
Michener’ s entry  procedures,  including  en- 
suring that  everyone  who  wants  to  can  leave, 
and  that  no  one  enters  the  institution  without 
going  through  a Community  Board  and  with- 
out a discharge  plan.  The  Provincial  PDD 
Board  has  also  recommended  that  Michener’ s 
direct  funding  be  redistributed  to  Commu- 
nity Boards,  which  would  then  purchase  serv- 
ices from  Michener  (this,  says  Uditsky,  would 
put  the  Centre  on  the  same  playing  field  as 
other  residential  housing  organizations). 

The  catch,  says  Uditsky,  is  that  the 
Michener  Facility  Board  is  balking  at  the 
proposed  changes.  “They’re  attempting  to 
use  their  political  influence  to  offset  the 
decisions  that  the  (Provincial  PDD)  Board 
has  already  made.  The  problem  is  one  of,  if 
the  department  (AFSS)  doesn’t  support  the 
Provincial  Board  and  its  mandate,  they’ll 
weaken  the  whole  concept  of  community 
governance  for  everybody.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  if  Michener  Centre  must  come 
in  line  with  the  authority  that  the  Board  should 
have,  or  whether  they  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise a greater  degree  of  autonomy.”  ♦ 

—C.B. 

For  more  information,  call  the  PDD  Pro- 
vincial Board  in  Edmonton  at 403/427- 1 1 77 
( toll-free  through  the  RITE  network — dial 
310-0000). 


New  Software  Facilitates  Communication 


eople  with  communication  diffi- 
culties have  a new  tool  at  their 
disposal,  thanks  to  the  New 
Brunswick  Easter  Seal  March  of  Dimes 
Rehabilitation  Program. 

SlideTalk  is  a software  program  that 
has  been  developed  to  enable  persons 
with  severe  disabilities  to  communicate 
with  the  help  of  a computer.  The 
SlideTalk  software  operates  similarly  to 
a slide  projector  and  includes  multime- 
dia capabilities  to  react  when  the  user 
selects  a slide. 

Although  other  software  programs 
exist  that  serve  as  a communication  tool, 
SlideTalk  stands  alone  for  two  very  im- 
portant reasons,  according  to  Glen 
Hughes,  Rehabilitation  Technology  Pro- 
gram Coordinator  and  one  of  the  pro- 
gram’s developers.  The  first  is  that 
SlideTalk  is  easy  to  use  in  that  it  displays 
only  one  image  at  a time. 

“Other  software  programs  scan  vari- 
ous images  for  the  user  to  select  when 
the  appropriate  visual  appears,”  says 
Hughes.  “However,  this  exercise  can  be 
too  complicated  for  some  persons  with 
severe  disabilities  who  cannot  react  fast 
enough  for  a scanning  device,  or  indi- 
viduals who  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
presentation  of  multiple  images.” 

The  other  difference,  says  Hughes,  is 
affordability  compared  to  other  systems, 
which  can  cost  $2000  and  require  a speech 
synthesizer.  “The  requirements  for  Slide- 
Talk  are  basically  your  average  multi- 
mediaPentium  computer  with  Windows. 
The  cost  of  SlideTalk  is  about  $50.” 
SlideTalk  was  designed  in  consulta- 
tion with  various  rehabilitation  profes- 
sionals and  leaders  in  the  education  field. 
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The  program  is  designed  to  benefit  peo- 
ple with  cognitive  difficulties  and  visual 
tracking  restrictions,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  non-verbal.  Users  with  low  vision 
will  benefit  becau.se  of  the  large  single 
slide  and  the  auditory  prompt  to  help  in 
identifying  the  image. 

SlideTalk  offers  a number  of  features 
including  18  pre-made  slide  carousels, 
46  text-to-speech  text  files,  adjustable 
scan  rate,  5()picture  communication  sym- 
bols and  40  pre-recorded  sounds.  Slide 
carousels  can  be  easily  created  and  cus- 
tomized with  either  English  or  French 
capabilities.  The  software  can  be 
acces.sed  using  a switch  interface,  key- 
board, mouse  or  TouchWindow.  It  can 
be  operated  using  either  two  .switches  or 
one  switch  with  scanning. 

The  NB  Easter  Seal  March  of  Dimes 
agency  is  hoping  to  market  SlideTalk 
internationally.  “SlideTalk  is  permitting 
our  agency  to  greet  the  millennium  with 
cutting  edge  technology  that  will  further 
reduce  unreasonable  barriers  to  persons 
with  disabilities,”  says  June  Hooper, 
Executive  Director. 

For  more  information,  check  out  the 
NB  Easter  Seal  March  of  Dimes  website 
(http://www.di.scribe.ca/crcd)  or  call  the 
agency  at  506/458-8739.  ♦ 


Paraplegic  Appointed  to  Nova  Scotia  Supreme  Court 

Heather  Robertson,  a 50  year  old  paraplegic,  has  been  appointed  to  Nova  Scotia’s 
Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Robertson’s  appointment  is  precedent-setting — while  other  federally-appointed 
judges  have  acquired  a disability  after  their  appointment,  she  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
person  with  an  existing  disability  appointed  to  the  position. 

Ms.  Robertson  was  injured  in  a skiing  accident  in  1995.  In  her  application  for  the 
position,  she  wrote  that  an  appointment  to  the  bench  would  be  “an  ultimate  opportunity 
for  public  service  and  the  greatest  inspiration  I could  offer  other  disabled  people.”  ♦ 
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"Soop  on  wheels" 

Film  honours  a former  member  of  Premier's  Council 


“As  any  serious  student  of  comedy  will 
know,  comedy  and  tragedy  actually  hold 
hands.  ” 

— Everett  Soop 


verett  Soop’s  remarkable  life  story 
is  now  available  for  all  to  see. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Premier’ s Council  will  remem- 
ber Everett  Soop.  He  served  for  two  terms 
as  a Council  member,  and  made  significant 
contributions  to  its  work — particularly  in 
areas  dealing  with  disability  as  it  relates  to 
Alberta’s  Aboriginal  people. 

But  Soop’ s life  has  been  about  much  more 
than  his  contributions  to  this  Council.  So, 
when  the  opportunity  arose  for  the  Council 
to  support  the  making  of  a film  about  Soop, 
it  jumped  at  the  chance.  In  joining  forces 
with  the  likes  of  BRAVO!,  ACCESS, 
Telefilm  Canada,  and  the  National  Eilm 
Board  of  Canada,  the  Council  is  proud  to 
have  helped  tell  the  story  of  this  remarkable 
Canadian  to  the  world. 

Directed  by  Toronto-based  filmmaker 
and  writer  Sandy  Greer,  SOOP  on  wheels  is 
a film  about  the  tenacity  of  the  human  spirit. 
Soop,  a Blackfoot  Indian  who  lives  on  the 
Blood  Reserve  in  Southern  Alberta,  was 
diagnosed  with  muscular  dystrophy  at  the 
age  of  16.  He  learned  to  fall  back  on  his 
survival  tools — an  outrageous  sense  of  hu- 


mour, an  artistic  gift  and  spiritual  values. 
Despite  the  affliction,  he  became  a promi- 
nent political  cartoonist  and  humorist.  He 
has  produced  a remarkable  body  of  pub- 
lished work,  and  is  the  only  Aboriginal  art- 
ist represented  in  the  National  Archives  of 
Canada  (permanent  collection  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Caricatures). 

Soop,  however,  has  always  been  more 
than  a commentator.  He  continues  to  be  a 
powerful  activist,  speaking  out  on  the 
marginalization  of  people  with  disabilities 
and  social  problems  inherent  in  Aboriginal 
society.  He  believes  his  own  people  must 
face  and  name  their  social  problems.  As  a 
result,  he  remains  somewhat  ostracized  in 
his  own  community. 

The  film  tells  Soop’s  entire  story — the 
tragedy  of  his  isolation,  his  fight  with  alco- 
holism, his  attempt  to  take  his  own  life.  It  is 
a tribute  to  his  courage  and  contributions, 
and  has  a further  message  in  showing  his 
spiritual  journey  to  make  peace  with  him- 
self before  he  leaves  this  world. 

Soop’s  story  communicates  a universal 
message  of  the  need  to  accept  people  with 
disabilities  as  whole. 

It  also  reveals  the  tendency  in  all  human 
communities  to  marginalize  the  tellers  of 
truth,  whose  contributions  are  too  often  ac- 
knowledged only  after  they’re  gone.  Hope- 
fully, SOOP  on  wheels  will  help  bring 


Few  are  spared  from  Soop's  caustic  wit. 


well-deserved  recognition  to  Everett  Soop 
while  he’s  still  with  us. 

SOOP  on  wheels  features  an  impressive 
list  of  credits,  including  narration  by  Al- 
berta-bom Metis  actress  Tantoo  Cardinal, 
original  acoustic  guitar  music  by  Canadian 
composer  Russ  Walker,  and  published  mu- 
sic contributions  from  Loreena  McKennitt 
and  Buffy  Sainte-Marie. 

SOOP  on  wheels  was  produced  by  Two 
Wheels  Productions,  Toronto,  Ontario.  In 
Alberta,  copies  of  the  video  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  offices  of  the  Premier’s 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with  Dis- 
abilities (800/272-8841).  Outside  Alberta, 
contact  Cinema  Esperan^a  Int’l  Inc.  (416/ 
703-5000).  ♦ 


AARC  Celebrates  25th  Anniversary 


0his  is  a milestone  year  for  the  Alberta  Association  of 
Rehabilitation  Centres  (AARC).  In  its  25  years  of  exist- 
ence, AARC  has  evolved  into  a respected,  province-wide 
organization  that  serves  69  member  organizations. 

AARC  was  established  in  1972  by  a group  of  vocational  serv- 
ice operators.  Incorporated  the  following  year,  AARC  continues 
to  function  as  a not-for-profit  society  governed  by  a provincial 
volunteer  board  of  directors. 

The  association  grew  considerably  in  the  late  80s  when  it 
expanded  its  mandate  to  include  a wider  range  of  vocational  and 
residential  service  providers. 


AARC’s  mandate  is  to  provide  support  to  rehabilitation 
service  providers  of  community-based  services  for  people  with 
disabilities.  The  goal  is  to  ensure  quality  service  delivery  for 
clients.  Member  support  is  provided  through  education  and  ac- 
creditation and  through  advocacy,  by  keeping  members  informed 
of  new  developments  in  social  policy. 

AARC  does  not  limit  its  support  exclusively  to  members — 
the  association’s  education,  accreditation  and  advocacy  efforts 
also  have  a positive  effect  on  organizations  outside  the  umbrella. 

AARC’s  funding  is  generated  through  membership  dues 
and  a contract  with  Alberta  Eamily  & Social  Services.  ♦ 
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Comunity  Development 


Assisring  Alberta's  CommunHies 

Alberta  Community  Development's  Field  Services  is  helping  organizations  help  themselves 


W 


hen  the  Premier’s  Council  was  re- 
structured in  May,  its  mandate  was 
adjusted  to  allow  more  work  in  the 
area  of  community  development.  The  goal 
was  to  help  communities  and  community 
organizations  of  and  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities obtain  the  tools  and  expertise  they 
need  to  meet  the  needs  brought  by  govern- 
ment regionalization. 

To  further  this  end,  we’re  committed  to 
informing  readers  of  the  various  resources 
available  to  help  communities  and  organi- 
zations become  self-sufficient.  In  the  last 
issue  of  Status  Report,  we  told  you  about 
Alberta  Community  Development’s  Board 
Development  Program,  which  assists  boards 
of  not-for-profit  organizations  become  more 
effective.  In  this  issue,  we’d  like  to  tell  you 
about  Alberta  Community  Development’s 
Field  Services. 

This  unique  program  is  available  to  al- 
most any  Alberta  community — or  commu- 
nity organization — that  needs  help  finding 
practical  solutions  to  real  life  problems  and 
challenges.  In  short,  it’s  Premier’s  Klein’s 
government  fulfilling  its  obligation  to  help 
communities  through  the  whole  transition 
to  self-sufficiency. 

“Our  job  is  to  assist  organizations,  groups 
and  communities  of  all  types  meet  their  own 
goals,”  says  Noni  Heine,  Director. 

The  services  are  offered  at  no  cost  and 
range  from  assistance  in  team  building  to 
fundraising,  conflict  management  and  gar- 
nering public  input  (see  sidebar  for  details). 
From  11  offices  across  the  province,  the 
branch’s  59  staff  members  deliver  services 
to  virtually  every  Alberta  community. 

“We  have  regional  staff  who  have  devel- 
oped considerable  expertise  and  are  prob- 
ably some  of  the  best  in  the  province  in  terms 
of  working  with  groups  and  organizations,” 
says  Heine.  “We  train  them  extensively  in 
terms  of  their  ability  to  work  with  groups. 
They  have  a general  expertise,  and  some 
have  an  expertise  in  specific  areas.” 

She  adds  that  her  staff  don’t  profess  to  be 
experts  in  all  areas,  and  will  make  a referral 


to  the  private  sector  if  they  think  they’re 
unable  to  help  an  organization  past  a certain 
level. 

Services  are  delivered  with  an  emphasis 
on  building  an  organization’s  self-suffi- 
ciency. In  other  words.  Field  Services  staff 
seek  to  provide  the  tools  an  organization 
needs  to  complete  a project,  rather  than  com- 
plete the  project  themselves.  “We  want  to 
build  their  capacity  so  that  they  have  the 
skills  to  continue  on  their  own,”  says  Heine. 

She  adds  that  a great  deal  of  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  importance  of  forming  part- 
nerships, and  describes  a project  currently 
underway  that  illustrates  the  success  of  this 
approach.  “The  whole  basis  is  that  it  involves 
30  or  40  communities  working  on  things 
collectively,  to  assist  themselves  in  devel- 
oping solutions  to  common  problems.  Our 
role  is  to  bring  them  together  and  provide 
some  support  to  do  that.  It’s  been  very  suc- 
cessful— we’ve  involved  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  provincial  government, 
municipal  governments,  local  community 
organizations,  and  all  sorts  of  bodies.” 

For  more  information,  or  to  find  the  phone 
number  of  the  Field  Services  office  nearest 
you,  call  427 -9538  (toll-free  from  anywhere 
in  Alberta  through  the  RITE  line — dial  3 1 0- 
0000).  ♦ 


Alberta  Community  Development  Field 
Services  can  help  organizations  with: 

• strategic  planning 

• fundraising 

• public  participation 

• volunteerism 

• leadership  development 

• conflict  management 

• team  building 

• retreats 

• coping  with  change 

• event  planning 

• facilitation  and  facilitator  training 

• capacity  building 

• program  evaluations 
...and  more 

Alberta  Community  Development  Field 
Services  has  worked  with: 

• Alberta  Education/Alberta  School 
Trustees  Association 

• Alberta  Health  - Protection  of  Per- 
sons in  Care  Act 

• Alberta  Environmental  Protection 

• Regional  Health  Authorities 

• Alberta  Metis  Association 

• Provincial  Mental  Health  Advisory 
Council 

• High  Prairie  Victim  Assistance  As- 
sociation 

• Medicine  Hat  Community  Wellness 
Workshop 

...and  many  more. 


Memorial  Recognizes  Roosevelt's  Disability 


Bn  July,  the  U.S.  government  announced  that  a statue  offormer  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  in  his  wheelchair  would  be  added  to  the  FDR  Memorial  in 
Washington  D.C.  Roosevelt  contracted  polio  at  the  age  of  39  and  never  again 
walked  unassisted. 

In  announcing  the  addition  to  the  memorial.  Vice  President  A1  Gore  said  that  the 
statue  will  “provide  recognition  of  the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt’s  leadership  in  the 
struggle  by  the  United  States  for  peace,  well-being  and  human  dignity  was  provided 
while  the  President  used  a wheelchair.” 

Grandson  Christopher  Roosevelt  pitched  in  his  support.  “Ignoring  FDR’s  disabil- 
ity in  the  memorial  missed  a central  part  of  my  grandfather’s  identity,”  he  said.  “His 
battle  with  polio  helped  forge  his  leadership  qualities  of  determination,  compassion, 
patience  and  courage.”  ♦ 
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Recreation 


Easy  to  Grasp 


En  garde! 


he  sport  of  wheelchair  fencing  was 
established  in  England  just  after 
WWII.  It’s  been  quite  popular  in 
Europe  since  the  mid  1950’ s but  is  just  start- 
ing to  catch  on  in  North  America.  Ameri- 
cans have  been  getting  into  the  sport  in  a big 
way  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  with  the 
Atlanta  Paralympic  Games  providing  the 
impetus  for  major  new  development. 

In  Canada,  the  development  of  the  sport 
has  been  slower  with  only  a handful  of 
wheelchair  athletes  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
participating.  In  Alberta,  wheelchair  fenc- 
ing is  in  its  infancy  but  should  develop  quite 
quickly  as  wheelchair  fencing  clubs  are  cur- 
rently being  formed  and  wheelchair  sport 
groups  are  starting  to  introduce  fencing  to 
members. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  wheelchair  fencing  in  Alberta  has 
been  the  1997  Canadian  Junior  Eoil  Eenc- 
ing  Champion,  Simeon  Perritt.  Just  prior  to 
the  Atlanta  Olympic  games,  Simeon  was  at 
a North  American  Cup  Olympic  qualifier 
tournament  in  Louisville,  KY  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  a wheelchair  fenc- 
ing tournament.  He  was  so  impressed  with 


the  excitement  that  the  sport  generated  and 
the  quality  and  skill  of  the  wheelchair  fenc- 
ers that  he  vowed  to  bring  the  sport  to  Ed- 
monton. 

Simeon  lobbied  in  favour  of  introducing 
wheelchair  fencing  and  managed  to  talk  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Edmonton  Eenc- 
ing  Club  into  modifying  their  facilities  to 
make  the  premises  wheelchair  accessible. 
As  a follow-up  to  Simeon’s  effort,  Alberta 
Wheelchair  Sports,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Edmonton  Eencing  Club,  set  up  a series  of 
classes  to  introduce  young  wheelchair  ath- 
letes to  the  sport  of  fencing.  This  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Edmonton  Wheelchair 
Eencing  Society  in  1998. 

In  order  to  promote  the  sport  in  Alberta, 
the  Edmonton  Wheelchair  Fencing  Society 
is  offering  to  help  other  wheelchair  sport 
groups  introduce  wheelchair  fencing  to  their 
members.  Other  wheelchair  groups  which 
would  like  more  information,  a demonstra- 
tion of  wheelchair  fencing  or  a workshop  on 
the  sport  are  asked  to  call  Cliff  at  464-3483 
or  Elya  at  434-3000.  The  Society  will  sup- 
ply all  the  equipment  and  the  instructors — 
you  supply  the  wheelchair  athletes.  ♦ 


ast  fall,  the  American  Food 
and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  granted  approval  to  the 
Freehand  System,  a surgically  im- 
planted device  that  allows  certain 
quads  to  open  and  close  their  hands. 

The  device  was  developed  by  the 
Cleveland  Functional  Electrical 
Stimulation  (FES)  Center.  In  1994, 
the  Center  transferred  the  technology 
to  NeuroControl  Corporation  of 
Cleveland  for  commercialization. 

According  to  the  FDA,  the  device, 
known  as  a neural  prosthetic,  is  the 
world’s  first  to  restore  function  to  a 
paralyzed  limb. 

“The  FDA  approval  allows  trained 
clinicians  to  implement  the  FES  sys- 
tem throughout  the  U.S.,”  says  Kevin 
L.  Kilgore,  Ph.D.,  a principal  re- 
searcher on  the  project.  “It  is  also  an 
important  step  towards  seeking  third 
party  reimbursement.  As  a researcher 
in  this  area,  it  was  important  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  FES  system  could  be 
transferred  to  other  hospitals  and  they 
could  use  it  successfully  to  improve 
function  for  their  patients.” 

Third  party  reimbursement — 
funding  by  insurance  providers,  in 
other  words — is  going  to  be  very  im- 
portant, as  Kilgore  suggests  that  the 
cost  of  the  Freehand  System  “is  more 
than  a fully  equipped  and  adapted 
van.” 

The  Freehand  System  consists  of 
an  external  shoulder-position  sensor 
which  translates  small  movements 
into  a control  signal.  The  controller, 
usually  located  on  the  wheelchair, 
receives  the  signal  and  processes  it 
into  radio  waves  that  control  the  sur- 
gically-implanted stimulator.  The 
stimulator  sends  electrical  stimuli 
through  wires  to  eight  electrodes  at- 
tached to  paralyzed  hand  and  forearm 
muscles. 

The  stimulation  causes  the  mus- 
cles to  contract,  thereby  providing  the 
ability  to  grasp,  hold  and  release  ob- 
jects of  varying  sizes  and  weights. 

More  than  60  people  around  the 
world  have  received  the  device.  ♦ 


Wheelchair  fencing  is  an  exciting  sport  that  is  gaining  popularity  in  Alberta. 
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STATUS  REPORT 


Housing 


Condos  Offer  Affordable  Accessibility 


□ f you’re  in  the  market  for  an  acces- 
sible home  in  Edmonton,  consider 
Creekside  Condominiums.  Creek- 
side’s  developer,  Greg  Christenson  of 
Christenson  Developments,  has  already 
adapted  suites  in  the  project  for  seven 
Edmontonians  who  were  living  in  rental 
accommodations  a year  ago. 

Today,  these  seven  people,  who  have 
various  disabilities,  are  living  independent 
lives  in  their  new  homes.  The  suites  have 
been  adapted  to  meet  each  of  their  individual 
requirements. 

Features  such  as  larger  bathrooms, 
wheel-in-showers,  lever  handles,  pocket 
doors,  cut-outs  under  stoves  and  sinks,  and 
level  balcony  access  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  units. 

The  building  itself  has  power  entrance 
doors,  lowered  mail  boxes,  level  entrances, 
wheelchair  wheel  wash  and  other  accessi- 
bility features. 


Because  all  seven  residents  require  some 
type  of  personal  care  and  home  making,  a 
request  for  an  in-house  support  service  pro- 


gram was  made  to  Capital  Health  and  re- 
ceived. The  .staff  are  available  on  call  over  a 
24-hour  period.  This  allows  residents  to  have 
scheduled  and  non-scheduled  ser\  ices. 

By  having  an  in-house  service,  the  inse- 
curity of  hiring  personal  staff  has  been  re- 
moved, since  the  program  is  totally  managed 
by  residents  in  a co-operative  manner.  The 
residents  aren’t  having  to  spend  a good  part 
of  their  life  worrying  about  their  home  care 
needs.  As  a result,  these  people  are  able  to 
hold  full-time  employment. 

In  the  fall  of  1998,  a similar  building 
called  Creekside  Condominium  11  will  be 
opening  adjacent  to  Creekside  1.  It  too  will 
have  some  units  adapted.  Residents  will  also 
be  able  to  use  the  personal  support  ser\  ices 
that  are  in  place  for  Phase  I. 

Creekside  I & II  are  located  in  Edmon- 
ton at  79th  avenue  and  96th  street.  For  more 
information  on  this  project,  call  Mike  Doris 
at  433- 1923  (after  5 pm).  ♦ 


Listen  Up!  Talking  Books  Go  Mainstream 


alking  books — audiotape  or  CD  recordings  of  books — is 
a rapidly  growing  industry,  according  to  Talking  Book 
World,  a company  that  rents  and  sells  talking  books, 
reason,  says  the  company,  isn’t  that  there  are  more  visu- 
ally impaired  people  using  them.  Instead,  it’s  that  society’s  main- 
stream has  finally  discovered  them. 

“Millions  of  book  readers  who  didn’t  have  time  to  read  have 
discovered  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  good  books  while  they 
commute,  jog  or  perform  solitary  tasks,”  reads  a press  release  at 
the  company’s  website.  “Despite  the  fact  that  more  than  80%  of 
the  U.S.  population  has  never  purchased  or  listened  to  an  audio 
book,  the  mai'ket  for  spoken  audio  recordings  jumped  more  than 
100%  to  more  than  12  million  households  from  1990  to  1996. 
Sales  of  audio  books  were  more  than  $2  billion  in  1996!” 
Whatever  the  reason,  it’s  all  good  news  for  visually-impaired 
book  lovers,  who  will  obviously  have  more  choice. 

It  might  even  mean  a Talking  Book  World  is  coming  soon  to 
a neighbourhood  near  you.  The  first  Talking  Book  World  store 
opened  in  October  1993  in  West  Bloomfield,  Michigan.  Today, 
there  are  20  stores  in  the  chain  including  a location  in  Downsview, 


□ 


Ontario.  The  company  is  preparing  to  double  in  size,  with  an- 
other 18  stores  scheduled  to  open  by  the  end  of  1998. 

Using  a unique  flat-fee  membership  program,  customers  have 
unlimited  access  to  Talking  Book  World’s  audio  books  without 
the  hassle  of  due  dates  and  rental  fees.  This  flexibility,  as  well  as 
the  5,000  to  7,000  titles  available  in  each  store  from  an  inventory 
of  more  than  75,000  titles  in  21  categories,  is  fueling  Talking 
Book  World’s  continued  growth  as  the  world’s  largest  audio 
book  chain. 

Customers  can  search  Talking  Book  World’s  complete  data- 
base of  titles  on  its  website  at  www.talkingbookworld.com. 

The  Audio  Industry  Publishers  Association  cites  these  in- 
triguing facts  about  the  audio  book  market: 

• 55%  of  listeners  rent  or  boiTOw  books-on-tape. 

• 58%  of  listeners  are  female,  42%  male. 

• Motivational  titles  top  the  list  of  hottest  sellers  at  2 1 %. 

• Fiction  and  non-fiction  titles  are  both  1 8%  of  sales. 

• Nearly  73%  of  listeners  listen  in  the  car. 

For  more  information.  Call  Talking  Book  World  of  Downsview 
at  416/781-5555.  ♦ 
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Not  Just  Another  Prelly  SHe 


isability-related  websites  are  spring- 
ing up  on  the  Internet  like  Spring 
tulips.  Some  are  bad,  some  medio- 
cre, and  some  truly  worth  visiting. 

A website  that  falls  into  this  latter  cat- 
egory was  developed  by  the  Institute  on  In- 
dependent Living,  a Swedish  not-for-profit 
organization  dedicated  to  helping  persons 
with  disabilities  realize  personal  and  politi- 
cal power,  self-determination,  full  partici- 
pation and  equality,  both  in  Sweden  and 
internationally. 

The  site  has  many  worthy  uses  for  Cana- 
dian visitors,  including  a forum  for  network- 
ing and  a virtual  library  containing  a growing 
number  of  documents,  articles,  training 
manuals,  and  reports  on  a wide  variety  of 
disability-related  issues.  The  resources  are 
notable  since  many  originate  from 


Scandinavian  countries,  which  have  long 
been  very  enlightened  with  respect  to  dis- 
ability and  accessibility. 

But  what  makes  the  site  particularly  in- 
teresting is  its  Accessible  Vacation  Home 
Exchange.  This  feature  allows  participants 
to  fill  out  an  online  form  describing  their 
home,  its  accessibility  features,  points  of 


interest  in  the  area  and  how  to  get  around 
town.  The  database  is  searchable  by  coun- 
try, city  and  other  keywords.  Prospective 
exchange  partners  contact  each  other  by  e- 
mail  and  share  detailed  information  before 
reaching  an  agreement. 

It’s  truly  international  in  focus — cur- 
rently, there  are  homeowners  from  India, 
Asia,  Australia  and,  of  course,  the  United 
States  and  Europe  advertising. 

As  well,  an  Assistant  Referral  feature  is 
available  if  you  need  attendant  care  while 
you’re  visiting  another  part  of  the  world. 
Online  forms  can  be  filled  out  by  assistance 
users  stating  their  requirements  or  by  as- 
sistants describing  themselves  and  their 
qualifications. 

Eor  more  information,  check  out  http:// 
www.independentliving.org.  ♦ 
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Government  tackles  employment  supports 


he  Alberta  government  is  taking  a long,  hard  look  at 
employment  supports  for  people  with  disabilities. 
Family  and  Social  Services,  Health,  Advanced 
Education  and  Career  Development,  and  the  Alberta  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Commission  have  introduced  an  interdepart- 
mental policy  framework- — Investing  in  Employment  Supports 
for  Persons  with  Disabilities  in  Alberta.  This  framework  is 
intended  to  allow  measuring  and  evaluation  of  programs  and 
services  that  help  people  with  disabilities  meet  their  employ- 
ment goals.  The  Premier’s  Council  was  one  of  many 
stakeholders  that  provided  input  on  the  framework. 

An  interdepartmental  committee  is  working  on  an  imple- 
mentation plan  for  the  framework.  Consultation  with  com- 
munity stakeholders  will  take  place  when  the  draft  plan  has 
been  developed.  For  more  information  on  the  policy  frame- 
work, contact  Garry  Donald,  Policy  and  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Family  and  Social  Services,  at  403/422-2563.  ♦ 


Against  the  Odds:  Canada's  Garett  Hickling  (foreground)  at- 
tempts to  break  away  from  three  U.S.  players  at  the  recent  Wheel- 
chair Rugby  World  Championships  held  in  June  at  Ontario's  Humber 
College.  USA  ended  up  with  the  gold,  while  Canada  settled  for 
bronze  behind  New  Zealand.  Wheelchair  rugby,  a rapidly  growing 
sport  for  quadriplegics,  was  invented  in  Canada.  ♦ 


